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him, had been done, when he realized the mutilation that
dear body had undergone, his as yet frail barriers of fortitude
broke completely, his grief came flooding back, and for a time
no consolation could reach him.
As a further torment he had to submit to visits of condolence
from Charlotte's relations.   One day would be heard the car-
riage of one of the royal dukes driving up to the door, and on
another day would come another carriage and another duke:
large, ponderous men heavily mounting the steps and passing
under the high pillars into that ill-fated house. And, once come
they did not easily go.   The Duke of Cumberland gabbled for
two hours, the Duke of Gloucester for three. And Leopold had
to brace himself for even worse: the inevitable visit of the Regent
himself.    With a comprehensive grasp of his father-in-law's
character,  Leopold had always employed the most careful
tactics to keep on good terms with him; but for the moment
he was incapable of tactics of any description, incapable even
of pulling over his torn emotions that smooth-fitting garment
of urbanity on which he prided himself.    Therefore he had
begged the visit might be postponed for a few days, to which
the Regent had consented.    But though the visit might be
postponed it had to come; and at about seven o'clock on
the evening of the loth, five days after Charlotte's death, the
Regent arrived.   Distressing as Leopold had foreseen his visit
would be, it must have been even more so than he had feared.
No persuasion could prevail against the Regent's determina-
tion to go to Charlotte's room, and when he saw her lying
there he was overcome by an emotional ferment out of all
proportion to the little affection he had shewn her when alive.
But for the moment his grief was no doubt perfectly sincere,
for, as we have already seen on other occasions, whenever he
was confronted by life's indifference to his wishes he would
fall into the frenzied despair of a child.   Certainly there was
enough   poignancy   of emotion   heaped   up   in   that  room
to affect anyone even less easily overcome than the Regent,
Leopold, who says he had noticed how, at the beginning of
their married life, Charlotte's nerves still suffered from her
father's treatment, must have watched this display with mixed
feelings.   But into such a condition did the Regent work him-
self that soon every other consideration of those around him
was swallowed up in alarm as to what would be the outcome;
the scene, so we read in a letter from Claremont, was "impos-
sible to attempt to describe, nor can it scarcely be imagined/*
Ultimately, however, he became sufficiently calm to mount